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The entire discussion is most stimulating and suggestive and will prove 
of great value to teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. It 
will also be helpful to students of moral education and especially to those who 
are interested in pursuing research studies in experimental undertakings. The 
objectives and the assumptions comprise a very valuable body of principles 
from which to begin the attack upon the problem of devising a definite program 
of social education. 

H. W. NUTT 



Adapting the school to the individual. — The problem of providing for indi- 
vidual differences among pupils is receiving more serious and widespread con- 
sideration at the present time than ever before in the history of education. 
Recent developments in educational psychology have greatly emphasized the 
failure of mass education, in its present form, to meet the specific needs of all 
pupils. As a result, many experiments are under way, all of which are attempt- 
ing to find some means of adapting a compulsory education system to the 
varying needs of individual pupils. One of these experiments, which has been 
tried for the past year and a half in Dalton, Massachusetts, is described in 
great detail in a recent book' by Evelyn Dewey. 

The essential elements of the plan are as follows. Beginning with the 
fourth grade, the work of the school year is divided, for each subject, into ten 
monthly assignments or "contracts." A pupil carrying five subjects would, 
therefore, receive at the beginning of the year five contracts, ujjon which he 
is allowed to work according to a time schedule of his own making. He can 
complete them one at a time or he can carry on the work of all simultaneously. 
In working upon each contract he goes to the corresponding school room or 
"laboratory," where he finds all the materials needed and where the teacher 
m. that particular subject is present to give assistance as needed. The fore- 
noon, from 8:45 to 12:00, is considered free time, during which the pupil 
may attack his work as he pleases. During the half-hour beginning at noon 
the entire school meets for assembly exercises ; during the following half -hour 
group or class conferences are held, making possible one such meeting per week 
for each of the five subjects. At this conference the teacher gets a weekly 
report of the progress of each pupil. The afternoon hours are given over to 
work in manual training, art, recreation, and athletics, these activities being 
conducted in groups rather than individually. Since each pupil works indi- 
vidually on his regular academic assignments, there is no attempt to keep 
progress uniform. When one monthly contract is completed, the work for 
the following month may be taken up immediately. This, of course, makes 
possible a flexible rate of work adapted to pupils of different degrees of bright- 
ness, each pupil progressing according to his own capacity. The plan is used 
in both the elementary school and the high school. 

' Evelyn Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1922. Pp. ix-l-173. $2.00. 
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Following the account of the operation of the plan in Dalton, Miss Dewey 
describes a similar type of organization in two other schools, one in the 
Streathan County secondary school in London, the other in a small private 
school in New York City. In each of these schools the system has been used 
for only two years. 

Other chapters in the book give testimonials to the success of the plan 
from a number of teachers and pupils, these comments having been collected 
by the questionnaire method. The last chapter makes a plea for some form 
of educational improvement which wUl bring about general results similar to 
those obtained at Dalton. 

The content of the book is of considerable significance at the present time. 
It will be read with great interest by the many school workers who are giving 
serious thought to the same problem. Considering the fact that the book is 
attacking an educational problem which is distinctly in an experimental stage, 
one would expect to find a critical, scientific attitude toward the plan, with 
the presentation of whatever objective data might be gathered during the 
short periods of trial. Here the reader is disappointed. He finds, for example, 
many such paragraphs as the following: 

Rarely a pupil wiU be found whose habits and sense of responsibility are so poor 
that he wHI fail completely in organizing his time to complete his contracts. For such 
a pupil, it is a simple matter to make a program that requires him to report in certain 
laboratories at certain periods. Seeing his fellow-pupils working independently, the 
normal child will be stimulated to prove to his teachers that such special supervision 
is unnecessary, and after a few months, during which his program is adapted to his 
progress, he wiU be able to work as the others do [p. 26]. 

A page of concrete data, showing for the first year and a half of the experi- 
ment the actual average time for the completion of the monthly contracts for 
each subject and showing also the individual variations from these averages, 
would go much farther toward enabling the reader to judge the pupil's " sense 
of responsibihty " under such a system of work. 

Again, one reads: 

This type of study develops, by requiring accurate work, perseverance, critical 
judgment, and initiative. Where children are interested, their judgment is sound. 
They reject the trivial; shut out of their groups the mental hangers-on and the lazy; 
and, because they are working with their peers, stimulate each other to greater efforts 
[p. 42]. 

If objective evidence could be presented to substantiate this statement, 
it would enormously strengthen the case for the proposed plan. It would be 
easily possible to set up an experiment covering these points. Without such 
evidence, one finds that his acquaintance with ordinary fifth-grade pupils 
tends to make him skeptical. 

As a popular presentation of the Dalton Plan, the book wUl excite general 
interest. But as a presentation to the educational profession, the book lacks 
that critical, objective treatment which such an interesting scheme of reorgani- 
zation deserves. G. T. Buswell 



